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Above All Liberties 


JOHN MILTON’S RELATIONS 
WITH HIS EARLIEST PUBLISHERS 


BY WILLIAM R. PARKER 


“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties,” wrote Milton in concluding Areopagitica, his 
appeal for “‘the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.”’ The extensive Milton collec- 
tion in the Princeton University Library contains almost all the original books 
and pamphlets which illustrate the variety of ways in which Milton availed 
himself of “‘the freedom of the press,” licensed and unlicensed. Professor 
Parker, formerly a graduate student at Princeton and now a member of the 
English department at the Ohio State University, here gives a picture of 
Milton’s struggles, quarrels, and friendships with various printers and book- 
sellers in London. 


ILTON’S relations with his publishers exhibit an odd 

combination of sentiment, ironic humor, and punctilio. 
With a little imagination one can reconstruct the story. In 
some ways, certainly, booksellers were the bane of his exis- 
tence. He once complained, ‘‘Who would concede more to 
printers than I have?” It was not merely that he wished to 
build a scholar’s library and mourned “that it now costs as 
much to furnish a library as a country house.” It was not only 
that he expected men to publish pamphlets too dangerous to be 
submitted to the censor and poems too far in advance of the 
taste of his age to find readers. There was also the unfortunate 
fact that in a century of careless printing and temperamental 
spelling he insisted that his own rather eccentric orthography 
be precisely reproduced. For the author to “send the book 
forth worse than he made it” was to Milton “the greatest 
melancholy and vexation that can befall.” 
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Although many of his printers were exasperated by such an 
unreasonable attitude, Milton nevertheless had some very 
pleasant relationships with men in the publishing world. His 
good friend, the bookseller George Thomason, never pub- 
lished anything for him—which is perhaps why they remained 
good friends. Edward Millington, later famous as an auc- 
tioneer, was another bookseller with whom there were no 
business dealings. Milton lived with him while someone else 
was publishing Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes, and 
there were persons who remembered seeing the kindly pub- 
lisher leading the blind poet about the streets by the hand. 

Actually, Milton’s first business contacts with booksellers 
were pleasant. He was still a student at Cambridge University, 
and just twenty-one, when he was invited to contribute verses 
for the Second Folio edition of Shakespeare’s plays, which 
Thomas Cotes and Robert Allot were arranging in 1630. The 
publisher who issued the invitation was probably Cotes him- 
self. Cotes and his brother had recently moved into William 
Jaggard’s establishment on the corner of Aldersgate Street 
and Barbican, and they were continuing Jaggard’s policy of 
cultivating the good will of the public. Whoever the sponsor, 
Milton was permitted to make revisions in his verses when 
Cotes reprinted them in the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems, and this concession doubtless made him happy. 

Milton’s best friend in his youth was Charles Diodati, who 
died while Milton was newly arrived in Italy, the country of 
Charles’ ancestry. When the poet returned to England, he did 
not at once write to his various Italian acquaintances; his 
journey and his grief were mingled in his mind. Finally, in the 
summer of 1640, he wrote a moving Latin elegy on his friend’s 
death, and then caused it to be privately printed, so that he 
might send copies to Italy as a substitute for prosaic “bread 
and butter” letters. The printer was very likely Thomas 
Cotes, although no name or date occurs in the British Mu- 
seum’s unique copy of the poem. 

When Milton began his career as a pamphleteer, early in 
1641, he did not go to Cotes (who was essentially a printer), 
but rather sought out an appropriate “‘publisher’’ for the con- 
troversial tracts which he had in prospect. He found such a 
person in Thomas Underhill, who had just started in business 
on Great Wood Street, taking ‘“‘the Bible”’ as his sign. Milton 
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must have been one of his first customers, and the new author 
and new publisher probably decided together on Richard 
Oulton and Gregory Dexter as suitable printers. Underhill 
learned a lot about publishing during the few months that he 
handled three of Milton’s pamphlets. Of Reformation, the first, 
was corrected more than a dozen times while it was in the 
process of being printed; and, even so, it was necessary to add 
a seven-line errata list. In a copy which the author presented 
to his friend, Thomason, two additional corrections were 
made by hand. 

Of Reformation was promptly followed by Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy. This time no errata list was found necessary, and 
Milton had nothing to complain about except, perhaps, a 
misspelled word on the title-page (corrected in the course of 
printing) and the omission of pagination on the first eight 
pages. Furthermore, difficulties in printing the third tract, 
Animadversions, were caused by the author, not by the printer. 
Again, no errata list was necessary; but after the pamphlet had 
been printed, Milton, for some unknown reason, decided to 
delete about 1700 words. This meant tearing up four leaves, 
and printing the remaining matter again—and Milton could 
hardly complain when pages 45-48 were omitted in the 
pagination as a result. 

These first pamphlets were all published anonymously 
within the space of two or three months, were unlicensed, and 
were not formally registered at Stationers’ Hall. After writing 
them, Milton rested his pen for a moment. Then he decided to 
write something under his own name, and, late in 1641 or 
very early in 1642, he went to the man who had been pub- 
lishing the pamphlets of his friends, the famous ‘‘Smectym- 
nuans.”’ This new bookseller was John Rothwell the younger, 
who had been in business with his father for eleven years. The 
Rothwells dealt largely in theological works, and their shop 
was centrally located, in St. Paul’s Churchyard; Milton must 
have felt that they could do a better job of selling his writings. 
If so, he was wrong, for unsold copies of the two tracts which 
Rothwell published for him were numerous enough to be re- 
issued under a new title-page about 1654, when their author 
had achieved some celebrity. The tract to which Milton 
signed his name was The Reason of Church Government, a poorly 
printed thing with a good deal of mispagination in it, and 
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three lines of errata noted at the end. Again a printer, in this 
instance Edward Griffin, learned to cope with Milton’s de- 
mands; the second tract, published anonymously and called 
An Apology, notes but a single error. 

Milton dared in 1641-42 to break the law and publish un- 
licensed pamphlets anonymously, first because he was John 
Milton and second because little attention was being paid to 
the law. His publishers were not rebels on principle; they felt 
quite safe in not registering the five tracts at Stationers’ Hall. 
But on June 14, 1643, the Long Parliament passed the famous 
“Ordinance for Printing,” and within a few weeks printers 
and booksellers were being careful again. In the midst of this 
revived caution Milton sought a publisher for his Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce. 

In defiance of the Ordinance he intended to publish the 
tract anonymously. Obtaining the approval of a licenser was 
utterly out of the question. Who would print it? Who would 
undertake to sell it? We do not know just what steps Milton 
took; but if he approached either Underhill or Rothwell, as 
seems probable, they were evidently afraid to handle such 
inflammatory matter. We do know that the divorce pamphlet 
actually appeared one month and a half after the Ordinance 
had passed, and that it was printed by two neighbors of 
Milton, whose shop was barely a block from the author’s own 
home. These men were Matthew Simmons and Thomas 
Paine, who had the temerity to put their initials in the im- 
print. Although both men were old hands at the publishing 
game, their partnership was still new, and they must have 
been eager enough for any business to undertake the publica- 
tion of a “libertine” tract on divorce. 

The Doctrine and Discipline was printed in comparative 
leisure, for there were no mishaps, and Milton was pleased 
with his new publishers. His previous experience had not 
taught him to expect much of a sale, and he was astonished 
when the entire edition was sold within five months. A second, 
considerably revised edition was, therefore, rushed through 
the press in January, 1644; and the two publishers, having 
realized that they were playing with fire, put neither names 
nor initials on the title-page. This second edition was pro- 
duced so hastily that one leaf had to be printed over, page 33 
got badly misprinted in some copies, a number of mistakes 
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had to be corrected as the tract was actually going through 
the press, and, finally, a half dozen corrections had to be made 
by hand. Milton was as annoyed as always with these results 
of surreptitious publication; and, six months later, when he 
wanted to print his little letter Of Education, he returned to his 
first publisher, Underhill, for the job. | 

Simmons, however, seems quickly to have placated Milton; 
the rapid sale of the second edition of the divorce tract taught 
him that its author was a person worth humoring. In July, 
when Milton wanted to publish his translation of The Fudg- 
ment of Martin Bucer, and paradoxically decided to recognize 
the licensing law, it was Simmons who walked around to 
Stationers’ Hall to register the pamphlet. He may have been 
relieved to be publishing something by Milton which would 
not provoke the ire of the authorities; but, being a canny 
publisher, he was also horrified at Milton’s decision against 
further reprinting the Doctrine and Discipline, the second edi- 
tion of which was already exhausted. One can imagine the 
arguments: Simmons, with an eye on future profits, pleading 
that a public demand should be supplied; Milton, distressed 
by the notoriety of his pamphlet, stubbornly insisting that the 
public be damned. Needless to say, Milton won—at least for 
the moment. With people wanting to buy the divorce tract, 
and no copies for sale, Simmons had to twiddle his thumbs 
until his brilliant but erratic author brought him something 
new to print. 

In November Milton arrived with a manuscript under his 
arm. When Simmons looked at it, his heart sank. The work 
was entitled Areopagitica; a Speech of Mr. Fohn Milton for the 
Liberty of Unlicenced Printing, and it was addressed To the 
Parliament of England. Of all the audacity! There was every 
reason in the world against printing such a thing. The Greek 
title would alienate the common reader; the tract was called a 
“Speech,” although it had never been spoken anywhere; the 
author had brazenly proclaimed his identity; and, with a 
committee of the House of Commons already instructed to 
discover the writer and publisher of the divorce pamphlet, here 
was that writer denouncing the printing ordinance itself! 
There was every reason against printing it— but it was printed. 
With many misgivings, a London publisher made his own 
small contribution to the Constitution of the United States, the 
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French Revolution, and the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. Across the mysterious spaces of time, Matthew Sim- 
mons gave an Englishman’s answer to Adolf Hitler. . . . 

Publishing for Milton meant no dull moments. In the 
following year, Simmons was allowed to reprint the very 
vendible Doctrine and Discipline. Exactly what happened is not 
clear. Perhaps Simmons discovered that a “pirate”? book- 
seller was intending to capitalize on his enforced lack of enter- 
prise. Perhaps Milton relented in his attitude. In any case, the 
third edition was a hasty job, repeating the list of errata instead 
of making the corrections, introducing some new errors, and in 
some copies using the last leaf of the second edition (of which 
Simmons apparently had printed too many copies). More- 
over, there was a pirated edition in 1645, which seems, how- 
ever, to have been set up from a copy of Simmons’ third 
edition. It is easily distinguished from the authorized edition 
of the same year by the absence of a border on its title-page. 
Milton nowhere refers to this episode, which, however it may 
have annoyed author and publisher, prepared the former for 
the wholesale piracy of some later works. To his present-day 
editors, on the other hand, Milton might say of him what he 
said of another pirate in 1655: 


I would here caution all those who have any curiosity about read- 
ing my writings, not to expect that anything of mine, in its perfect 
and genuine state, should issue from the press of a man who is both 
my enemy and a scoundrel to boot. 


Evidently Milton was not seriously displeased with Simmons 
for the badly printed third edition, for, late in February, he 
arrived at the printer’s shop with, not one, but two manu- 
scripts. He wanted them both published, and immediately. 
The longer of the two, Tetrachordon, was a final statement of his 
views on divorce; the other, Colasterion, was an attack on an 
anonymous writer who had dared to answer the Doctrine and 
Discipline. By this time Simmons probably knew better than to 
argue about the appropriateness of Greek titles for pamphlets 
offered the ordinary reader; and he made a valiant effort, 
moreover, to publish the two tracts simultaneously. Tetra- 
chordon, for example, he divided approximately in half, made a 
rough guess as to the pagination, and had the second part 
printed on one press while the first part was being printed on 
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another. This expedient resulted in pages 37-40 being repeated 
in the pagination, and in somewhat erratic typography, but 
both pamphlets were ready for sale on the first Tuesday in 
March. 

The summer months of 1645 brought joy and triumph to 
Cromwell and the Parliamentarians. To Milton they brought 
growing disillusion. Not only had his divorce tracts com- 
pletely failed to accomplish any of their avowed purposes; they 
had brought their author a notoriety which was extremely dis- 
tasteful. Furthermore, since he had helped the Presbyterians 
to put down the bishops, he had seen those same Presbyterians 
label his views on other subjects (proudly printed under his 
own name) as heresy—had made the bitter discovery that 
“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large.’’ His accom- 
plishments to date were nothing; his fame, a vulgar scandal of 
the moment. He felt betrayed. The public, like his own wife, 
Mary Powell, had misunderstood and deserted him. He was 
delivered into the hands of the Philistines. 

In September he made an important decision. He got out 
the manuscripts of the verses he had written at the University 
and at Horton, added the three or four poems he had found 
time to compose during his ill-starred adventure as pam- 
phleteer; and, feeling more like J/ Penseroso than L’ Allegro, 
went to see a publisher. This time he avoided the shops of 
Underhill, Rothwell, and Simmons. Cotes, who had helped 
to give Shakespeare to the world, was dead—buried in Mil- 
ton’s own parish church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. The man the 
poet went to see was no ordinary bookseller. Humphrey 
Moseley had started business in 1627 as a partner of Nicholas 
Fussell, and for eight years the two of them had published the 
usual sort of books—a French dictionary, treatises on theology, 
Markham’s Masterpieces, William Lithgow’s Discourse. Fussell 
had celebrated the beginning of the partnership by eloping 
with the daughter of a London merchant, and a lawsuit 
resulted. The partnership was dissolved about 1634, and 
Moseley started publishing on his own, his shop being the 
“Prince’s Arms” in St. Paul’s Churchyard. For a few years he 
proceeded cautiously. In 1638 he published Bacon’s History of 
Life and Death and the Epigrammata of Sir Thomas More; in 
1640 he accepted the first book of a new writer, the Dodona’s 
Grove of James Howell, who afterwards became one of his 
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regular ‘“‘authors.”” Moseley became increasingly interested in 
literary men; Milton probably knew him as the publisher of 
Waller’s Poems (1645). In fact, the appearance of this volume, 
containing verses which had been put to music by Milton’s 
good friend, Henry Lawes, may very well have provided the 
immediate stimulus for Milton to put his own poems into 
print. The more general cause, however, was his desire, after a 
disastrous five years of pamphleteering, to appear before the 
English public as a true man of letters. 

Moseley registered Milton’s Poems on October 6. A suitable 
printer for the book was found in Mrs. Ruth Raworth, whose 
husband had died only a few months before. John Raworth 
had been printing since 1638; editions of Webster, Massinger, 
Heywood, and Shirley had come from his press. In the last 
year of his life, however, he seems to have experienced financial 
difficulties, and the choice of his widow as printer of Milton’s 
verse may have been a gracious gesture from the poet who, a 
little more than a year later, wrote a sonnet on the death of a 
bookseller’s wife. It is just possible that the latter, Mrs. 
Katherine Thomason, was a friend of Mrs. Raworth (their 
husbands had been associated in business as early as 1639), 
and that she helped to influence Milton’s choice. In any case, 
Moseley used another printer for the Poems of Waller (1644-45) 
and Crashaw (1646), and seems to have had no particular 
connection with John Raworth. 

Sentiment or no, the choice was a good one, for the book 
which Mrs. Raworth produced was a carefully printed and 
very presentable piece of work. The only thing that marred it 
was a hideous portrait (so called) of Milton which faced the 
title-page. This was Moseley’s doing. That enterprising pub- 
lisher, having decided to devote himself to humane letters, 
insisted that Milton employ an engraver. Because the country 
was still at war, good engravers were none too plentiful in 
London, and Milton was forced to put himself at the mercy 
of one William Marshall, who seemed safe enough, having 
done the portraits for editions of Donne, Bacon, Fuller, the 
Earl of Stirling, and Shakespeare (the last-named in the 
Poems of 1640, which contained Milton’s own verses). But the 
portrait of Milton which Marshall brought forth was such as to 
make a man even of inhuman modesty recoil. ‘Portrait of 
John Milton, Englishman, in his twenty-first year’”—thus 
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reads the legend around the oval. The face is that of a sour old 
fellow with a double chin and pockets under his eyes, looking 
exceedingly silly and trying to hide what might be a withered 
arm. Although we do not know exactly what happened when 
Milton saw this work of art, there was apparently a delay of 
several months in publication. The sequel is amusing, and 
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revealing. It was undignified to fuss over an unflattering por- 
trait, but one ironic joke might be countered with another. 
Milton asked Mr. Marshall—who knew no Greek—to engrave 
a few lines of Greek verse underneath the portrait. Very pains- 
takingly Mr. Marshall complied, and with his own hands 
wrote (in effect) for posterity: 


You, who really know my face, 
Fail to find me in this place. 
Portraiture the fool pretends; 
Laugh at the result, my friends. 


For three years, 1646-48, John Milton published nothing. * 
The man who had printed eleven separate tracts within the if 
space of five years, sat back as a spectator and passively 
watched history being made. His experiences with publication 
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had not been happy. Even the Poems enjoyed no encouraging 
sale, although Moseley’s editions of Waller, Crashaw, and 
Suckling, brought out at about the same time as his own, were 
finding an interested public. Milton, absorbed in his studies 
and in divers domestic trials, felt that only ‘“‘a sane posterity 
will know what my deserts are.” 

Early in 1649 he reappeared in the stormy arena. He went to 
Matthew Simmons with a manuscript entitled The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates. One month after the publisher had the 
pamphlet ready for sale, the newly chosen Council of State 
voted to offer the post of Secretary for Foreign Tongues to 
Milton. Now, indeed, Simmons had reason to be glad of his 
seven years association with his fastidious author. Milton’s 
next two publications were ‘‘Published by Authority’’—and it 
was Simmons who printed them. He quickly became a semi- 
official publisher to the new Commonwealth, enjoying a 
prestige and prosperity such as he had never known before. 

Milton’s relations with his early publishers suggest some 
interesting loyalties. Matthew Simmons died in 1654, and 
apparently his printing, near the end of his life, had failed to 
satisfy Milton. From 1650 to 1660, most of Milton’s tracts and 
pamphlets were printed by Thomas Newcomb, who had 
married Ruth Raworth (the printer of the Minor Poems) 
shortly before 1650. Newcomb became more and more the 
Government’s printer. After the Restoration of Charles II, he 
continued in favor, and during the next twenty years owned 
one of the largest printing houses in London. He was the 
logical publisher for Paradise Lost. But early in 1667, when 
blind Milton sought a publisher for his great epic, he did not 
turn to the prosperous and successful Newcomb. Instead, he 
had a friend lead him around to the shop once owned by 
Matthew Simmons, discussed the matter with the aging widow, 
and agreed that the poem should be given to the world by her 
son, young Samuel Simmons, who had just started in business. 
Milton was one of his first patrons. Posterity has shaken its 
head over the financial terms of that agreement, feeling that 
the poet was cheated, somehow. Let posterity reflect again. 
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Remarkable Adventures of Stephen Sayre 
BY JULIAN P. BOYD 


ORD STORMONT called him ‘‘a man of desperate 
fortune, but with the Disposition, rather than the Talents 
to be Mischievous.”” Horace Walpole referred to him as a 
London “‘banker of no great credit” and added that he be- 
longed in Bedlam. Paul Wentworth, a famous intelligence 
agent of the day, thought him “very vain, Credulous & 
Ignorant.” Sir James Harris, calmly assuming that everyone 
of discrimination would read calumny into each of the terms, 
called him an ‘‘American agent, spy, and speculator.” An 
anonymous Philadelphian, quoted with approval by Esther 
DeBerdt Reed, wife of his classmate Joseph Reed, thought 
that his advancement merely demonstrated ‘‘what ignorance 
and impudence will do in London.” William B. Reed, grand- 
son of his classmate, dismissed him as a “strange and restless 
cosmopolite.” Francis Thackeray sought to extenuate the 
Earl of Chatham’s friendly regard for him by saying that 
“the dangerous character of this man was not at this time 
[1774] known.” And what the notorious Mrs. Sophia Baddeley 
is said to have thought of him is set forth in terms as explicit 
as they are censorious in the sixth volume of the alleged 
Memoirs of that beautiful and more than amiable actress. 
If Stephen Sayre invited such characterizations from his 
enemies, there were others of equal or greater discernment who 
entertained different views of him. He was on good terms with 
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the Earl of Chatham. He was a companion of John Wilkes, 
who was as superlatively ugly in person as Sayre was hand- 
some. He was a friend of Charles Townshend, Lord Mahon, 
Lord Effingham, Baron Van der Capellan, and Francesco 
Miranda, whose dynamic personality and spectacular schemes 
Sayre almost matched. He was at least known to Frederick II, 
George III, and Catherine the Great. His compatriots 
Elbridge Gerry, Rufus King, and James Monroe paid tribute 
to his “knowledge of mankind, polite address, his commercial 
and political accomplishments, and above all, his sense of 
honor and integrity.””» He knew Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison who, though respecting his abilities, came at length 
to tolerate rather than to hold him in esteem. 

Whatever Sayre might have been in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, there can be no doubt that the remarkably 
handsome youngster from Long Island who studied Hebrew 
and logic under President Burr entered upon a career which 
was both colorful and cosmopolitan and in which, it may be 
added, neither Hebrew nor logic played any conspicuous part. 
Whether we regard him, as some did, as a high-minded but 
imprudent patriot who was rewarded with the ingratitude of 
a republic or, as others did, as an untrustworthy wanderer, 
an erratic, self-seeking dealer in intrigue on two continents, it 
is clear that the preparation in the classics, theology, and 
oratory that he gained in the College of New Jersey was not 
the mainspring of either réle. Such training, it may be argued, 
ought to have disciplined his undeniable talents and held in 
check his equally undeniable ambition. The same may be said 
of his two centuries of Puritan ancestry in America, which 
could reasonably be expected to act as a brake upon the more 
exuberant manifestations of his cosmopolitan career. 

The explanation probably lies elsewhere. It may be that 
Sayre became what he was because he went to London when 
he was too young, too impressionable, and far too handsome. 
He was an outlander and an amateur, and would remain s0, 
in the complicated field of European intrigue. An expatriate, 
he could not become the complete European, as, for example, 
did Count Rumford or Benjamin West or Gouverneur 
Morris; and he could not remain an American, as, for example, 
did Benjamin Franklin or John Adams or Thomas Jefferson. 
Therein lay the tragedy and the fruitlessness of his long career. 
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He may possibly have intended to go into law after leaving 
college, but actually he went into military service, having 
raised a company of volunteers in Suffolk County, New York, 
for the expedition against Crown Point in 1759. He probably 
did not see active service; at any rate, within three years he 
had decided to venture to London, arriving there in the sum- 
mer of 1762. The London of the early 1760’s was an exciting 
place for a young American. The coffee houses buzzed with 
the talk of recent conquests in North America, of the peace 
terms, and of the schemes designed by promoters to benefit 
both empire and entreprenent. Sayre was undoubtedly 
captivated by all this. He entered gaily into the circle of young 
Americans—Joseph Reed, Samuel Powel, John Morgan, 
Arthur Lee—who gathered about the daughter of Dennis 
DeBerdt, a City merchant and an agent for the Massachusetts 
General Court. 

He returned to America in 1766, a full-fledged member of 
the mercantile firm of Dennis DeBerdt. He stopped in Boston 
long enough to acquire an honorary M.A. from Harvard, but 
his real purpose in America was to collect some of the firm’s 
large aggregate of American credits. He also let it be known, 
in a letter to Joseph Reed, that he had gained access to 
influential circles in London: “‘the whole merit of opening 
Dominica as a free port,” he wrote, was his own suggestion; 
it had been presented to the House of Commons by a com- 
mittee of merchants who used his own arguments and made it 
“demonstratively clear that it was absolutely a most advan- 
tageous regulation”; Charles Townshend had made a noble 
speech supporting his. plan, but the ministry were too dis- 
jointed and unstable to do anything about it; he had lately 
become ‘‘a great favorite with Mr. Townshend”; Mr. Town- 
shend had “‘very particularly desired me to keep up a constant 
and steady correspondence with him while in America, that 
he may be furnished with materials and all necessary measures 
to be taken for us’”?; Mr. Townshend had commissioned him 
to purchase lands on his account in New York. And so on. 

Before his return to England in 1767, ‘““Mr. Stephen Sayre 
of London Merchant,” not Stephen Sayre of Southampton, 
Long Island, offered ‘‘to exert his endeavours in England for 
obtaining Benefactions” in favor of the College of New Jersey. 
This laudable concern for the welfare of his alma mater was 
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doubtless eclipsed by the attention Sayre received on his 
return to London; at least the records do not reveal any 
*‘Benefactions in Books Philosophical Instruments & Sub- 
scriptions” such as the trustees of the college had empowered 
him to receive. Townshend was dead, but General Oglethorpe 
had become Sayre’s most prominent friend. When Sayre 
joined the ranks of anonymous pamphleteers by issuing in the 
spring of 1768 The Englishman Deceived; A Political Piece: wherein 
Some very important Secrets of State are briefly recited, copies were 
sent to leading men among the nobility and General Ogle- 
thorpe caused it to be sent to members of the House of Com- 
mons. An American edition was brought out at Salem in the 
same year—a copy is in the Princeton University Library— 
and it appears to have been widely read in the colonies. “I 
begin to fear the effect this applause may have on his mind,” 
wrote Esther DeBerdt, ‘but perhaps the Critical Reviewers 
will prevent the bad consequences, as they ever oppose books 
on that side of the question.”’ The reviewers in the Critical 
Review and the Monthly Review did their best. In their opinion 
the piece was without a single state secret, was the product of 
some furious Antigallican, and was stitched up into a pam- 
phlet “from the most vulgar hackneyed materials.” While 
Sayre’s assiduous cultivation of the powerful and the prom- 
inent increased from year to year, his literary efforts ceased 
abruptly. Cacoethes scribendi was less virulent in him than social 
and political ambition, and he apparently realized that his 
style in London drawing rooms was more captivating than 
his style on the printed page. The pamphlet was ‘‘meant to 
support the almost obliterated idea of English dignity,” but in 
reality it added nothing to the dignity of the English nation or 
of Stephen Sayre. 

Even the death of Dennis DeBerdt in 1770 and the failure 
of the firm did not drive Sayre back to America. Instead he 
opened a bank in Oxford Street, sought without success to 
gain DeBerdt’s place in the Massachusetts agency, and ex- 
tended his friendship with John Wilkes and the Earl of 
Chatham. This connection with London Whigs led him into 
politics. He joined the guild of the Framework Knitters or 
Stocking Weavers, one of the minor companies of the Livery 
and one of the doorways to active political life in London. The 
next step was to become a member of the Society of Supporters 
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of the Bill of Rights, the leading organization of the Opposi- 
tion in the city. This 18th-century equivalent of the Civil 
Liberties Union became embroiled in the affair of the North 
Briton Number 45, the massacre at St. George’s Fields, and 
Parliamentary reform in general. But for Stephen Sayre its 
most significant influence was in the municipal elections of 
1773. The shrievalty of London was not only one of the most 
historic and most panoplied of municipal offices, but it re- 
quired of its holder a property valued at least to the extent: of 
£15,000 sterling in order that its social responsibilities might 
be properly discharged. This fact virtually closed the office to 
all seekers except those to whom the honor was more of a 
desideratum than the cost of achieving it. Sayre, at this period, 
qualified for the office both in desire for the honor and in 
possession of the necessary fortune. With the support of the 
Society of the Bill of Rights he was elected by the Livery. 

Thus it was that on Michaelmas Day, 1773, Stephen Sayre 
was sworn in as one of the Sheriffs of London, and the only son 
of Old Nassau ever to hold the office went through the ancient 
ceremony of counting the six venerable horseshoes and the 
sixty-one hobnails. In his livery of white and silver, turned up 
with black, and with the golden chain emblematic of his office, 
Sayre must have been a spectacle to behold. The news of his 
rise in London public life soon reached America. New York 
and Philadelphia papers spoke of the office as a reward for 
“The many eminent services of Mr. Stephen Sayre . . . now 
a respectable merchant in the City of London,” and the 
Connecticut Journal reported that the new sheriff’s carriage ‘“‘is 
the most excellent that has been seen for many years. It was 
originally built for Sir Thomas Anderson and cost £800. Mr. 
Sayre gave only £300 for it, and the carving alone is estimated 
to have cost that.” 

Not only was the office held by an American, but it was so 
held at a time when American affairs were rapidly coming to 
a crisis. The Repressive Acts of 1774 forged the Americans in 
London into a unit. Meetings of protest were held, speeches 
were made, letters were written to the newspapers, petitions 
were drawn up. At one of these meetings Stephen Sayre pre- 
sided, and petitions to the King, Lords, and Commons were 
prepared and signed, each headed by the name of the new 
Sheriff. These petitions, signed also by a group of merchants 
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in London, appealed to concepts of natural justice in order to 
condemn the Boston Port Bill as “unnecessary . . . arbitrary, 
and unjust.” Later in the spring, Parliament experienced 
another strain on its collective blood-pressure when the 
American-born Sheriff of London, in the robes of his office, 
appeared at the Bar of the Commons to present another peti- 
tion, this time from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the City of London—all of the Opposition—against 
the iniquities of the Quebec Act, as being ‘‘totally inconsistent 
with the liberty and principles of the English Constitution.” 
On June 18 the sheriff appeared at Kew, in the evening, to 
ask George III when it would please His Majesty to receive 
an address from the City. The King declined answering, but 
sent word that he “‘did not receive messages from the City 
but on Court Days and at St. James’s.”” That evening he wrote 
Lord North that the petition ers ought to be taught that they 
were not “‘proper advisers on political questions.”’ Despite the 
persistent activity of Sayre and other American sympathizers, 
the hated Repressive Acts were passed. One wonders whether 
Parliament would have been so blindly stubborn if America 
had not had so many and such inordinately zealous friends in 
London. 

These events marked also the beginning of Sayre’s intimacy 
with the Earl of Chatham. ‘Nothing can be so interesting in 
the present critical moment,”’ wrote Pitt to the sheriff in the 
summer of 1774, “‘as authentic information relating to Amer- 
ica. I therefore esteem it a particular favor to receive such 
communications from you in any way most convenient to 
yourself.” During the summer Sayre forwarded a number of 
letters from American correspondents, and accompanying one 
of them was a haunch of venison with this comment: “It may 
be a rarity; it comes out of the royal park. I suppose it is the 


last which your Lordship may ever see from the same quarter. 


I came honestly by it; for it comes to me as Sheriff of London.” 
To this pleasantry Pitt replied that the venison ‘“‘which is 
extremely fine, will have the better flavour by coming through 
the City to Hayes, and from the friendly hand of Mr. Sheriff 
Sayre.” 

A seat in Parliament came next within the orbit of Sayre’s 
ambition. Lord Mahon, afterwards the Earl of Stanhope, 
urged him to stand for Rochester. For some reason the Sheriff 
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chose instead the little fishing village of Seaford, Sussex, and 
was defeated. Sayre received one vote, but he claimed that 
47—a majority—were “arbitrarily, partially, and illegally 
rejected” at the poll. On November 22, 1775, the committee 
in charge of controverted elections reported that the petition 
of the defeated candidate for Seaford had been rejected. Not 
only was Sayre to be denied a seat in Parliament, but he was 
simultaneously to suffer the beginnings of a whole series of 
misfortunes. Parliament had assembled late in October in 
the midst of great excitement: on the 23rd there had been dis- 
covered a plot to seize the King on his way to open Parlia- 
ment. The leader had been arrested, charged with high 
treason, and placed in the Tower. His name was Stephen 
Sayre. 

This unfortunate opera bouffe was the product of public 
hysteria, and it doubtless served to restore a measure of sanity 
and calmness to public councils—at the expense of Sayre. The 
charge was soon discovered to have been trumped up, and the 
prisoner discharged by Lord Mansfield after five days in the 
Tower. Sayre brought suit against Lord Rochford for false 
imprisonment and won a judgment of £1000, but a tech- 
nicality prevented him from enforcing the writ. The whole 
episode gave Horace Walpole a chance to turn some neat 
phrases at the expense of the ministry, the wits of the coffee 
houses a butt for their jokes, and the compiler of The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit an opportunity for a ‘‘Congratula- 
tory Ode” to Lord North. But Sayre was in no mood to enjoy 
the laughter that did so much to soothe the rasped nerves of 
officialdom. It was some time before he could even welcome 
the cheap fame that his imprisonment had brought him. For 
his finances were in desperate straits. The shrievalty had been 
avery costly indulgence. So had his liason with Mrs. Baddeley, 
whom he met while in office and who might, therefore, be 
regarded as one of the expenses of tenure. His bank had 
suffered through these diversions, and even his marriage to a 
London heiress, Elizabeth Noel, in February, 1775, did no 
more than postpone the collapse of the Oxford Street firm of 
Sayre & Barth-Coote-Purdon. The work of heavy-handed 
officials in abetting the charge of treason came simultaneously 
with proceedings in bankruptcy against one of the partners 
and the firm went down, with a loss to Sayre, it is said, of 
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£40,000. A debtor’s prison closed his spectacular career in 
London. 

No prison could have stifled the imagination or the ambition 
of Stephen Sayre: it merely gave them soil and nourishment 
for greater growth. When he finally emerged, he was ready to 
offer his services and his mind in the larger field of interna- 
tional diplomacy. That expert in duplicity, the American-born 
Dr. Edward Bancroft, wrote on March 4, 1777: “‘Mr. Sayre is 
now out of confinement & desirous of some kind of employ- 
ment out of England.” Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee were at Paris, seeking a French alliance. Sayre had 
no high opinion of provincial Americans in their dealings with 
the ceremonious aspects of European courts, and he repaired 
to Paris confident of his own ability to supply that defect. ‘‘He 
intends,” wrote Dr. Bancroft to Silas Deane, “‘returning im- 
mediately if you do not listen to his proposals.’’ The remark— 
if we may depend upon any of Dr. Bancroft’s remarks— 
underscores a trait that marked almost all of Sayre’s remain- 
ing career: his supreme confidence in himself, his unwilling- 
ness to be turned aside from the concepts of an imagination 
sharpened by both fortune and adversity. At all events, he did 
remain in Paris until, in the summer of 1777, he journeyed to 
Berlin as the secretary of Arthur Lee, seeking supplies and 
assistance from the Prussian court in behalf of the Continental 
Congress. 

The two diplomats set off from Paris on May 15, Sayre 
travelling under the name of “Stephens,” in a post-chaise 
‘painted deep green with A.L. in a Cypher.” To avoid notice 
their route lay through Munich, Vienna and Dresden, but 
Lord Stormont, British Ambassador at Paris, reported their 
departure and the object of their mission to Hugh Elliott, the 
British Minister at Berlin, almost as soon as they had departed 
Paris. Paul Wentworth likewise knew all about their trip and 
wrote to the Earl of Suffolk: “Sayre . . . talks gravely of 
going on the Petersburgh to make a Conquest of the Empress, 
who loves he says handsome men, and may have a Curiosity 
for an American Gallant.” Their arrival in Berlin was im- 
mediately noticed by Elliott and secret agents were put on 
their trail. Then, a few days later, followed the famous episode 
of Elliott’s theft of documents from the American agents at 
the Auberge de Corsica—a fantastic adventure involving all 
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of the paraphernalia of secret diplomacy: false keys, rifled 
bureaux, disguises, conniving servants, stealthy copying of 
documents. Whatever the overzealous British minister gained 
from the enterprise was partially offset by the explicit opinion 
of Frederick the Great: “Oh homme incomparable que 
votre goddam Elliot! En verité, les Anglais devraient rougir de 
honte d’envoyer de tels ministres aux cours étrangéres.”’ In 
the midst of all this exciting intrigue and dangerous di- 
plomacy, Lee and Sayre behaved, according to the report of 
the Marquis de Pons to Vergennes, with prudence and firm- 
ness. 

But international diplomacy was proving just as seductive 
as London. Sayre remained in Berlin when, at the end of a 
month, Lee returned to Paris. He had quarrelled with Lee 
and was thus left in the Prussian capital without official stand- 
ing. Then, as a private individual but as one who did not 
trouble to correct the public impression that he was an ac- 
credited agent of the Continental Congress, Sayre proceeded 
with his own plans which, Elliott wrote to the Earl of Suffolk, 
he had concealed from Lee until the latter had returned to 
Paris. These plans, outlined in Sayre’s correspondence with 
Frederick the Great, called for the establishment of an East 
India Company at Emden with exclusive right of trading in 
America. ‘“‘If Mr. Sayre’s Prussian Projects,” wrote the Earl 
of Suffolk, “‘carry the same Proportion of Folly & Indiscretion 
with those which have, thus far influenced his whole Conduct, 
in his own Affairs, they are not likely to engage much Atten- 
tion in so wise a Cabinet as that of Potsdam.” Whether or not 
Frederick had the same prejudice against Sayre that Suffolk 
exhibited, the proposals came to naught and Sayre journeyed 
on to Copenhagen, Stockholm, and finally to St. Petersburg. 
“He has assumed the Name of Smith,”’ wrote Paul Wentworth 
on January 7, 1778, “introduced himself to 35 [Carmichael’s] 
Friend at Hambro’—told very secretly his name—behaved 
mysteriously—said He was 45 [Congress’] agent at 24 [Ber- 
lin].” 

Maritime interests next laid hold upon Sayre’s expansive im- 
agination. He remained throughout the year in Copenhagen, 
sending long proposals to Franklin at Paris to have some mer- 
chants of Copenhagen supply the Congress with ships, cordage, 
hemp, sails, and other naval stores. With the help of a draftsman 
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named Gardiner, he conceived a new type of ship, cheaper in 
construction and more efficient than anything afloat: “She 
carries more than double the sail, before the wind—her fore- 
mast being much the largest, & rig’d for that purpose—She 
lies two points nearer the wind than any other square rig’d 
Vessell . . . has less weight on her masts—requires less Cor- 
dage, by two thirds—less number of hands—will ride with 
less Anchor & Cable: & will fight more guns, with convenience, 
than any other Ship hitherto in use.”’ Most incredible of all, 
she could be built of soft pine. ‘‘I am clearly of opinion,” he 
added, ‘‘that her appearance in America, will lead to an im- 
provement, so as to make the British Navy, now built, almost 
useless.”” Franklin, who had not been in the habit of responding 
to Sayre’s long communications, evidently was intrigued by 
this formidable sea-weapon. He did answer this letter, though 
six weeks late, and inquired for further information. Sayre 
replied that the vessel had been sold at auction. He could have 
prevented it, he implied, if Franklin had written earlier. But 
he made no suggestion about building another such vessel. He 
did point out that the proposal he had made the previous 
winter to the Danish ministry had been acted upon by a 
company of merchants who had leased the island of St. 
Thomas in order to make it a deposit for all articles America 
would require. And he closed his letter by saying that he was 
still looking for public employment in Europe. ‘‘In the mean- 
time,” he added, “I must look upon myself as a modern Don 
Quixote, going about to protect & relieve the virtuous in 
distress. Yet I hope the ardour of Knighthood will not do me 
real prejudice in your Opinion.” 

Early in 1779 he was in Stockholm, where he “‘not only had 
the honor of several conferences with the first Minister, but 
one with the King in person.” ‘‘Perhaps,”’ he added in a letter 
to Franklin, “I am warranted in supposing, that thro’ 
Sweeden, Russia might be wrought upon to change her con- 
duct, with her Opinions.” Franklin, a master at diplomacy, 
may have had some uneasiness about the mysteriously hidden 
schemes of an American Don Quixote in the courts of Northern 
Europe, and he gently warned Sayre: “I saw in the News 
Papers that a Deputy of the Congress was at Stockholm; did 
you obtain the Audience you mention by assuming that 
Character?” He then suggested that explicit information about 
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Sayre’s moves at the Swedish court could be sent safely from 
Amsterdam. “Your Exc” may easily suppose,” replied Sayre, 
“that after the matters which pass’d at Berlin became public, 
I was consider’d, & universally denominated, a Deputy of 
Congress, and tho’ I have on some occasions been under the 
necessity of denying it, I was not believed. Such an Idea pre- 
dominates so forceably, that no circumstances can remove the 
Impression, except among my most confidential friends. 
Therefore the question was never ask’d me.” This, to the 
greatest diplomat in Europe! 

Sayre had met the King of Sweden at a masquerade, having 
been told to wear “‘a pinck colour’d Ribbon in my Hat . . . to 
answer a signal &c.” In this regalia he was recognized, con- 
ducted to His Majesty’s box, and had half an hour with him, 
alone. The King’s first remarks were “‘prefac’d with assur- 
ances of a most friendly disposition, not only to me personally, 
whose Character he said he well knew, but towards America 
in general.” Sayre then proposed his favorite idea of utilizing 
one of the islands in the West Indies, under the control of a 
neutral nation, as a commercial depot for trade with America. 
The King was impressed, and personally arranged for an 
interview between his minister and Sayre the very next morn- 
ing. Long conversations followed, in which “it was agree’d”’ 
that the United States should take over the island “‘under any 
Terms, short of an open Rupture.” But again Don Quixote 
was disappointed: ‘“‘Extraordinary as it may seem: I never was 
call’d upon after this meeting, or rec’d the least intimation to 
wait longer there.” 

He turned back to Copenhagen and to his ideas of new de- 
signs for ships. Even the American seamen engaged in whaling, 
“tho’ they had their prejudices . . . were thoroughly & 
decidedly convinced, by various Experiments, that an aston- 
ishing improvement might be made,” and the model of hull 
and rigging that Sayre showed them “struck them with 
wonder.” Even the King’s draftsman, Gardiner, ‘‘acknowl- 
edged his astonishment on its appearance, and tho’ he had 
done a good deal towards such a simplicity, my Ideas had left 
him a great way behind. . . . I mention this,” Sayre added in 
writing Franklin, ‘‘that I may not be robb’d of the honor, 
should the world hereafter come universally into the improve- 
ment.’ Franklin, who had done some inventing himself, and 
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always without pressing for personal credit, did not answer 
the letter. 

In almost every letter Sayre had spoken of going to St. Croix 
or St. Eustatia, but he went instead to Amsterdam. During 
the next few months he sent a steady stream of letters to 
Franklin, suggesting an invasion of the Irish coast, asking for a 
commission to command the vessel that he was building at 
Copenhagen, and, as late as November, 1779, requesting a 
Letter of Marque “‘by the first post.”” When he learned of the 
dispute between John Paul Jones and Pierre Landais respect- 
ing the Alliance, he even plunged into that tangled net and 
asked for the command of the vessel if Landais should be dis- 
missed. These were rather formidable tasks, requiring perhaps 
more seamanship than one could have picked up in the shriev- 
alty of London. Franklin apparently did not reply to any of 
these communications. 

The rest is quickly told. Sayre went on for a brief period to 
St. Petersburg, having learned from private sources that the 
Armed Neutrality that he had urged the King of Sweden to 
propose to Catherine the Great had been adopted. Whether 
he made good his boast to Wentworth about Catherine the 
Great we have no means of knowing; but certainly his in- 
timacy with the Empress of All the Russias was not so spec- 
tacularly successful as that of his friend Miranda. For, six 
years later, when Sayre wrote of Miranda’s conquests, he 
added: “‘He talks of returning to Russia—I would never have 
left it, under the same circumstances, for I am fool enough to 
get into Lov, when I get into favor.” 

The story of Sayre’s career after his return to Ameri¢a in 
1783 is one of monotonous misfortune, enlivened occasionally 
by scandal or ill-starred commercial schemes. He bought 
Point Breeze at Bordentown, an estate which was his home 
until he sold it in 1816 to Joseph Bonaparte. He began about 
1785 to seek compensation from Congress for the four years of 
his unofficial service in Europe, though, after many disap- 
pointing delays, he only received, in 1807, the stipulated pay 
of a secretary for the time he had spent in Berlin thirty years 
earlier. He continued to write to General Knox and President 
Washington about his new type of vessel, and his interest in 
the West Indies led him to suggest a division of Dominica into 
seventeen equal parts, which he proposed should be. dis- 
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tributed among the nations of Europe and America as a sort 
of international protectorate for commercial ends. In 1790 he 
was in Paris again, where he married an heiress and established 
a snuff manufactory. Two years later he was appointed by 
Lebrun as chargé d’affaires at London, with a secret mission to 
purchase arms and to discover the attitude of the British gov- 
ernment. He returned to America in time to attack the Wash- 
ington administration on the issue of the Jay Treaty. He spent 
much time in his later years drafting long letters to Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, usually proposing 
schemes of an international character more or less similar to his 
visionary suggestion concerning Dominica, and occasionally 
asking for a consular appointment or even for the postmaster- 
ship of Philadelphia. In connection with his efforts to secure 
compensation from Congress he wrote A Short Narrative of the 
Life and Character of Stephen Sayre. This was evidently issued 
privately and in an edition of a few copies; it is so scarce that 
the Princeton University Library does not possess a copy. In 
it Sayre reproduced his correspondence with the Earl of 
Chatham, the Duke of Portland, and others, and listed his 
losses sustained in behalf of American liberty at some £93,000. 
One of his last and most comprehensive plans was “‘the great 
& monstrous object of giving peace to all Europe,” which he 
unfolded to James Monroe in 1813 in an effort to avoid war 
with Great Britain. Darkly hinting at the liberal use of funds 
through an envoy to England, but denying that he was pro- 
posing bribery, he urged himself for the mission: “‘there is not 
a person, now living, who could have equal pretensions. 

All Europe knows that I originated & carried the Arm’d 
Neutrality into effect. Lord Stanhope is a witness that I was 
employed in 1792 to preserve peace. LeBrun, who is now at 
the head of finance in France, was Secretary of State. He 
highly approved my conduct & upon my report declared war. 
I still retain his respect & friendship..I presume therefore no 
man would be received with equal expectation. The people of 
England would hear the news with cordiality & hope.”’ Such, 
at seventy-seven, was Sayre’s undimmed ambition. 

“God forbid,’ he wrote Madison in 1802, that I should 
ever be drove to the necessity of writing a history of American 
Diplomacy.” It is scarcely possible that such a history, by such 
a diplomatic Don Quixote, could have been a more colorful 
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addition to the international scene than were his actual ex- 
ploits. But it should be remembered that they were exploits, 
not fruitful endeavours. His tragedy was that he was always 
on the edge of accomplishment, always about to emerge as a 
man of large affairs. He never did, nor did he ever realize, 
even in the face of overwhelming debt and old age, that he 
never would. He died at Brandon, on the Rappahannock, at 
the home of his son; had he lived three months longer he 
would have been the oldest living graduate of Nassau Hall. 
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PHILIP FRENEAU 
Collotype reproduction of a steel engraving 
which appeared originally in Duyckinck’s 
edition of Freneau’s Poems, New York, 1865. 
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The Time-Piece 


PHILIP FRENEAU’S LAST VENTURE 
IN NEWSPAPER EDITING 


BY LEWIS LEARY 


The Philip Freneau Collection has been strengthened in a variety of ways 
through recent gifts and purchases. Because our file of Freneau’s last news- 
paper, The Time-Piece zs now nearly complete, it has been singled out for 
special analysis and evaluation. Doctor Leary, a member of the English 
department at the University of Miami in Florida, has spent eight years in 
writing a much-needed biography, entitled That Rascal Freneau: A Study 
in Literary Failure. Jt will be published by the Rutgers University Press 
on April 15. He has here provided a helpful biographical setting for his 
analysis of The Time-Piece. As a supplement to his article, the ‘‘ Notes 


and Quertes” in this number of the Chronicle have been devoted, largely, to 
details concerning Freneau. 


ANY years after he had gained his reputation as the 

“Poet of the American Revolution,” Philip Freneau 
began an entirely new career as a personal journalist. As editor 
of The National Gazette in Philadelphia from 1791 to 1793, he 
lashed bravely at every threat against the rights of the common 
man of America; but the newspaper failed for various reasons, 
including lack of funds, the disinclination of merchants to 
advertise in so radical a journal, and an epidemic of yellow 
fever which enervated the capital. Yet, while it lasted, what a 
success it had been! What a furor it had raised. Freneau felt 
very deeply about such things as freedom, liberty, and the 
duty of mankind to men. Specifically, he felt deeply about the 
evils of the Funding System, Hamilton’s bank plan, and the 
subsequent concentration of wealth in the already wealthy 
mercantile North. 

He dared speak openly, without fear. Important men like 
John Adams and Oliver Wolcott looked on him with disdain; 
George Washington in anger called him “that rascal, Fre- 
neau”; Alexander Hamilton paid him the exceedingly great 
compliment of a series of personal attacks in a rival paper; 
even Washington Irving later stigmatized Freneau as a “‘bark- 
ing cur.”” Indeed, The National Gazette did its work well. James 
Madison (a classmate of Freneau, Princeton 1771) gave it 
enthusiastic support. According to Jefferson, Freneau saved 
our Constitution when it was “‘galloping fast into Monarchy.” 
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To the conservative and literal-minded of his generation, 
Freneau represented something dangerous. Though by no 
means the first to recognize the power of an opposition press, he 
used this power with all the vigor at his command. The Na- 
tional Gazette was read from Massachusetts to Georgia, and in 
the back-country of Kentucky. Certainly no paper in the 
United States had more diffuse a circulation. It reached people 
of little importance, the common man of America, whom 
Freneau, years earlier, had vowed to serve. It was filled with 


A RECEIPT IN FRENEAU’S HANDWRITING 


forthright articles and deep-biting satires, written simply, 
often coarsely, and levelled to the understanding of its readers. 
It was not a respectable organ, unless judged by the deep and 
decent respectability of the ideals which motivated its editor. 
How could it be considered a sensible paper, some asked, when 
it had the bad grace to attack men of wealth and power? And 
who else in America, in the eighteenth or any other century, 
could by their patronage insure a newspaper its success? 

So Freneau’s first experiment in personal journalism failed. 
He packed up his types (a fine new lot, imported in his op- 
timism fresh from Europe) and set up a country print shop at 
Mount Pleasant in New Jersey. There in 1795 and 1796 he 
edited The Jersey Chronicle, attempting in its columns to 
educate the citizens of rural Monmouth County to the prin- 
ciples of what he fondly referred to as “‘genuine Republican- 
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ism.” But even doing all the work himself, and supplementing 
his income with job printing and the circulation of a local 
almanac, he could not make a success of the undertaking. Sub- 
scribers would not pay for the paper, and there were few in 
the country who had anything to advertise. Freneau recog- 
nized now the anomaly of his situation. To insure the success 
of a liberal newspaper aimed at the welfare of the agrarian 
population of the United States, he must rely on the resources 
of some large, intrinsically wicked and mercantile city. He cast 
about for the best methods, and finally decided to revive in 
New York “‘something in the spirit of The National Gazette,” a 
spirit which would recall to people everywhere the equali- 
tarian principles on which the American Revolution had been 
fought. It was a brave plan, doomed perhaps to failure, but 
worth strenuous effort. 

Freneau called his new creation The Time-Piece; and Literary 
Companion, and issued the first number in New York on March 
13, 1797. It was to be more than a newspaper; a medium of 
instruction which would, at the same time, prove and promote 
the dignity of man. Its columns would be open to all “‘political, 
moral, or other interesting discussion, from any quarter what- 
ever.” Contributions would be “written with candour, de- 
cency and liberality’’ in order to “‘promote the general good of 
our great Commonwealth, or the common interest of man.” 
Controversy would be avoided. News would be summarized, 
and advertising (here Freneau struck at the central problem 
which had bothered him as an editor) kept at a minimum in 
order to make room for more interesting and helpful material. 

The Time-Piece would survive through the income provided 
by subscribers. They were earnestly solicited: the new publica- 
tion, he told them, would be a miscellany, “intended for the 
diffusion of Useful as well as Ornamental Knowledge, News 
and Liberal amusement in general.’”’ Freneau sped the venture 
with a poetical address in which he predicted: 

Wherever our pages chance to be read 

For the feast of good humour a table we spread— 
Let each bring his dish, and whoever may eat 
Shall have no just cause to complain of the treat. 


Philip Freneau never was a very practical man. Perhaps the 
one reason why he was an almost consistent failure, in spite of 
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his very great talent, was that he refused so often to make 
necessary concessions to conditions as they actually existed. 
He was an idealist, with his head in some roseate cloud even 
when his pen was most active in vitriolic controversy. But now, 
in launching The Time-Piece he showed perhaps the one stroke 
of practical sagacity of his career. If the newspaper was to 
depend on subscribers, there must be many of them. How to 
secure them? The plan was simple: get every literary lad and 
bluestocking in the city to contribute regularly. They, and 
their friends, and their friends’ friends would all subscribe. 
Above all, therefore, Freneau solicited original compositions 
from ‘‘persons of literary character.” ‘““The general plan upon 
which the TIME-PIECE is meant to be established,” he said, 
‘tis Literary amusement.” He promised that “‘every endeavour 
will be used to promote the rising genius and literary ability 
of this country, and of the flourishing capital of New York in 
particular.” 

New York was the busiest, the wealthiest, and, some said, 
the gayest city in the United States. Nowhere, not even in 
Charleston, was richness and brilliance of costume, particu- 
larly among the ladies, more noted, nor was public entertain- 
ment anywhere more enthusiastically supported. But the New 
York merchant was a stalwart and pragmatic individual, fond 
of hard work and vigorous play. Reading, except for an oc- 
casional volume from the Society Library or the Literary 
Coffee House had little place in his scheme of living. His 
leisure was better spent at the racing grounds at Harlem or 
Hempstead, or in hunting grouse and deer among the fields 
and woods of Long Island. Literature was left to the ladies, to 
clergymen, or to young men who would probably amount to 
little anyway. Among the ladies of New York, geographer 
Jedidah Morse tells us, many were “studious to add to the 
brilliant external accomplishments, the more brilliant and 
lasting accomplishments of the mind.” Their conversation, he 
gallantly added, was “‘as inviting as their personal charms.” 
They all found, said an English observer, the circulating 
library of Hocquet Caritat on Pearl Street a charming place! 
“Novels were called for by the young and the old; from the 
tender virgin of thirteen whose little heart went pit-a-pat at 
the approach of a beau; to the experienced matron of three 
score, who could not read without spectacles.” 
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So it happened that the “‘persons of literary character’? who 
answered Freneau’s call for contributions to The Time-Piece 
were largely recruited from among the ladies of New York. 
Over any one of a number of literary pseudonyms, such as 
“Anna,” “Clara,” ‘‘Scriblera,” “Caroline,” they exchanged 
poetical compliments and presented lachrymose lyrics on slav- 
ery, hope, or the evils of war. Soon “Philander,” a sentimental 
young rhymster, began a poetical courtship, in The Time-Piece 
with the equally sentimental “Anna.” Later ‘“‘Mr. L.,” a love- 
lorn poetaster who sighed in vain for his maiden, exposed his 
heart in limping verse and received in return very unsound, 
but thoroughly sentimental advice from a legion of female 
scribblers. Indeed, so doleful did their lines become that 
Freneau was soon called to suggest that ‘‘as the genial mouth 
of May is now scattering the clouds and dispensing the blessings 
of sunshine, it is hoped, we shall be favoured, particularly 
from the ladies, with poetical communications of a more cheer- 
ful nature.” 

But love and war and hope and broken-hearts continued. 
For seven months The Time-Piece was spattered with senti- 
mental effusions, the only virtue of which is that they sketch 
a poetical background against which Freneau’s most careless 
verse stands out as sane and workmanlike. Finally in October, 
however, ‘‘Duncan Downright,’’ whom we suspect of voicing 
an editorial opinion, silenced the poetical exchange with 
caustic doggerel verses addressed ‘“To the Lovers.” At the 
same time Freneau announced, “The printers decline pro- 
ceeding further in the poetical controversy between L— and 
his opponents.” ‘Caroline’ made a petulant retort and 
“Scriblera,”’ piqued that her own replies were not published, 
wrote tartly to Freneau: “‘I beg leave to give them place . . . 
as they may serve to show Duncan, that his having the last 
word, was more owing to the indulgence of the Editors . . . 
than to his own knock ’*em down arguments.” But thereafter 
the belles and beaus of New York wept less conspicuously 
through the columns of The Time-Piece. 

Freneau himself offered his subscribers, as he had promised, 
an inviting miscellany of more manly literature, including 
extracts from Goldsmith, Swift and Smollett, anecdotes of 
Pope, Young, and, inevitably, Dr. Johnson; translations from 
Lucian, and a song from Cymbeline. Occasionally he presented 
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poems of his own, laughing poems, never quite serious, 
certainly not controversial. Such was the doggerel “On a 
Young Lady who Wore in her Cap, Iron Conductors, on the 
Plan of Dr. Brydone, to Guard against the Effects of Light- 
ning.”’ Dr. Patrick Brydone had suggested in his Tour Through 
Sicily and Malta (London, 1773), that ‘fa lady who has her 
head surrounded with a wire cap, and her hair stuck full of 
metal pins is to all intents and purposes an electrical conductor 
isolated. . . . Suppose that every lady should provide herself 
with a small chain, to be hooked on at pleasure during thunder- 
storms . . . in the same manner as conductors on the tops of 
steeples.” Freneau followed this with a farcical account of the 
misfortunes of a henpecked mariner. He blandly called the 
piece, ‘““Thetis: or the Heroine.” There were others—‘On a 
Sea Captain that Shot Himself,” ‘‘On a Bee Drinking from a 
Glass of Wine,” each equally trivial, but each exceedingly 
popular. They were copied up and down the land in the 
‘**Poet’s Corner” of many a contemporary publication. Even 
editor Benjamin Russell of Boston, who a few years before had 
been bitter in his opposition to The National Gazette, now could 
say of Freneau and his achievement, “‘We were ever admirers 
of the talent and fancy of this gentleman, though we detested 
the politics . . . and still hope to enrich the Centinel with 
native gems from his rich cabinet.” 

Freneau had again become popular as an editor and asa 
poet, but with the wrong people. He wrote pleasantly of trivial 
things, sometimes lightly of things which had once seemed very 
serious to him. His poems appeared in anthologies, but they 
were the wrong poems. Some people bought his own collected 
editions of poetry, some even praised them; but they were the 
wrong people. “Caroline,” for example, liked Freneau’s 
volume very much, and told him so in verse. 

Deign to accept the humble’ lays 
Your charming book inspired: 
I send you nought but heart-felt praise, 
I read and I admired. 
And “‘Scriblera” thought he was splendid! 


You do with just poetic-skill 
My mind with pleas’d ideas fill. 
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Was this fame? Freneau was plagued now by the ladies. 
They wrote him poetic letters, sensitively critical, very con- 
scientiously literary. His office was thronged with female 
visitors, ‘‘mostly,” said a member of his family, “wanting 
favours of one kind or another.’ At some time during the year 
Freneau says that he printed six copies of a pasquinade di- 
rected against an anonymous female critic, an English actress, 
who had written ‘“‘a very satirical and biting attack” upon 
him. The “dear, defeated Amazon,” who braved the grace- 
fully feigned fury of his doggerel, offered no reply and, said 
Freneau, “‘there the correspondence ended.” He suggested 
that his fair opponent thereafter 


Leave it to men to snap and snarl— 
Be you the sweet engaging girl. 


When we remember the brave introductory remarks with 
which Freneau launched the first issue of The Time-Piece, we 
wonder why during the first six months of its publication he 
himself engaged in so little of his own customary snapping and 
snarling. This was not to be expected from such an outspoken 
gentleman as the former editor of The National Gazette. But, be 
that as it may, controversy was avoided—during the first six 
months. No names were called. No opponents were baited. 
And why? Perhaps Freneau did intend a literary periodical 
which would avoid politics. Yet we know too much of his 
intense and fiercely belligerent nature to believe that he really 
would. Perhaps, on the other hand, he could not yet afford to 
antagonize any of the first few subscribers to the newspaper. 
Profit from publishing was precarious enough without that. 
Freneau had already been forced to remind his readers that 
“pecuniary engagements ... must be immediately an- 
swered” if the paper were to continue. But never before had 
financial danger deterred him from speaking his mind bluntly. 
We suspect that there was some other reason for his compara- 
tive silence now. Early in 1797 it simply was the better part of 
political expediency for a Republican to have as little as pos- 
sible to say. 

The Hamiltonian Federalists were strong now, in power and 
in the support of public opinion. Liberal James Monroe, the 
Minister to France who had shocked conservative men by too 
cordial an acceptance of Jacobin doctrines, had been recalled, 
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and staunchly federalist Charles Cotesworth Pinckney sent to 
Paris in his place. Then, when the French Directory not only 
refused to accept Pinckney as minister, but advised him to 
leave the country immediately, sensitive national pride in 
America rose hotly. Would the incident lead to war? Many 
suspected that it surely would. Moderate men suggested 
appeasement, a commission to conciliate France. But almost 
everyone agreed that she had acted churlishly. France and 
those who upheld her cause in America were in disrepute, and 
none had been more staunch in support of republican France 
than Philip Freneau. Now the tables seemed turned. Reports 
were regularly received that France seized American ships, 
just as England seized them. What more, asked the Federalist 
press, could we expect? American commerce was now really 
crippled. Everyone would suffer. Even a Jacobin might turn 
in anger at a threat against his own purse. So ran public 
opinion. And there was little now that Freneau could say. 

So he proceeded cautiously, insinuating where he could a 
plea that his countrymen view the situation dispassionately. 
Reason more than ever became a catchword in his political 
and social philosophy. He reprinted articles by ‘Thomas 
Paine: ‘Let us receive him cordially,” Freneau suggested, “‘in 
the name of common sense.” He sponsored lectures by 
deistical Elihu Palmer. As an earnest lover of liberty, he joined 
the Tammany Society. Only once during the first six months 
of its existence did The Time-Piece raise its back in anger, and 
then without force, in doggerel lines directed against a Phila- 
delphia editor who had dared make “‘illiberal remarks” 
against James Monroe. A schoolboy might have composed the 
verses: Freneau’s satire seemed to have lost its sting, his in- 
vective dulled through much use. 

But, finally, for twelve weeks during the autumn of 1797, the 
editor seemed to come to himself again as he guided The Time- 
Piece through a lively series of sorties against the enemies of his 
beloved ‘“‘genuine Republicanism.” His paper became to 
William Corbett of Philadelphia a “miserable filthy thing.” 
Noah Webster in New York complained that it “‘has lately 
been copiously bespattered with filth like The National Gazette 
formerly.” ‘The dog,” sententiously quoted Webster, “re- 
turns to his vomit and the sow that was washed, to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.” 
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In all his experience Freneau had not met two men better 
suited to take his measure than Webster and Cobbett. The 
former, calm and judicious, editor of the sedately Federalist 
Minerva, enjoyed the respect of both the clerical and the 
mercantile classes. He hammered steadily, but with tempered 
strokes, against every vestige of non-conformity to Federalist 
principles. He was conservative and wrote conservatively, 
with little malice. Subscribers to his newspaper were proud 
that he seldom stooped to scurrility as was the “low bred 
custom of low bred editors.”” Cobbett, on the other hand, 
blustered and ranted. He pulled none of his punches when, 
over the signature of ‘Peter Porcupine” he established 
Porcupine’s Gazette in Philadelphia. Blustering and ranting, he 
rode rough-shod over every opponent. He libelled without a 
blush, and truth seemed to have little room in his philosophy. 

Freneau stood his ground, returning every attack boldly. 
Sometimes maddened by accusation he struck out in wild out- 
bursts of scurrility. The Time-Piece became the scene of a battle 
royal in which no blow was foul. Freneau fumed, laughed, 
ridiculed. But it came to no good end. All reason seemed to be 
on his side, and every ideal of human freedom, but men turned 
their ears to other prophets. Mammon whispered in America, 
and men listened with unfeigned interest. The rights of all 
men appeared to be forgotten as the right of each individual 
to secure his own mercenary salvation became increasingly 
manifest. The United States seemed to Freneau ‘‘a mere 
Chinese kennel of Sharpers.”’ Never in all the annals of history 
had love of wealth “‘gained so much upon any people, in the 
same short space of time, as upon the Americans.” What was 
more important and painful to Freneau, no one seemed to 
care. The task of supporting the principles of the American 
Revolution was thankless indeed. 

The Time-Piece was floundering. ‘‘My attempt to establish 
a newspaper in New York,” Freneau later admitted, “‘was the 
wrongest step I could possibly have taken.” His subscribers 
turned steadily away from him. Even the literary lads and 
bluestockings appeared no more in his columns. “In a few 
months,” said Freneau, “I almost literally found myself 
trampled upon by some mean sneaking devils of that place.” 
In vain he called on subscribers to pay their arrears. There 
was the matter of a troublesome note signed with his landlord: 
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it was subsequently, Freneau said, “‘rascally manouevered”’ to 
drive him from the city. In fact, he wrote, ‘‘I have reason to 
think certain political hypocrites and Liberty-Mongers wished 
me to have a seasoning in their lousy prison, as it was con- 
jectured I was too haughty; and a summer or two passed there 
might render me fitter and more pliant for a cats-paw.” 

It was not long before the paper died completely, ig- 
nominously. The Sedition Law made it dangerous for an editor 
to speak his mind openly. In 1798 fine and imprisonment 
threatened any man who dared oppose the government. 
Freneau retired from active participation in The Time-Piece 
in January of that year; by March his name was dropped from 
the masthead: the public was informed that thereafter the 
newspaper would be managed by its young printer, Matthew 
L. Davis. Soon Davis, too, withdrew, and John Daly Burk, an 
Irishman as noisily republican as William Cobbett was anti- 
republican, assumed control. On August 8, 1798, the last issue 
appeared, and Burk went into hiding to escape imprisonment 
under the Sedition Law. 

So ended Freneau’s last attempt at partisan journalism. 
Thereafter he was content to be a contributor to other men’s 
newspapers, continuing in anonymity to drive home the same 
themes on which he had hammered now for almost twenty 
years. Only in 1800, when Jefferson assumed the presidency 
of the United States, did Freneau stop writing with heat and 
devotion on the rights of the common man. He lived just long 
enough to see Jacksonian democracy sweep the country some 
thirty years later. Then, surely, his early sacrifices for the cause 
must have seemed to Freneau to have been worth all the bitter 
cost. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


N announcing the forthcoming biography, That Rascal 

Freneau, the Rutgers University Press has issued an attrac- 
tive prospectus which is a collector’s piece in itself. From the 
prospectus we learn that the author, Dr. Leary, has followed 
the trail of Freneau not only through New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania but also up and down the Atlantic coast, 
and off the coast to Jamaica and the Virgin Islands; that “‘his 
lungs are full of the dust of old newspapers” carefully conned 
for any new information which would add to the knowledge 
of Freneau’s activities. His energies have not been wasted; his 
findings occupy 500 pages and more. That Rascal Freneau 
promises some pleasant reading. 

Dr. Leary’s numerous articles on Freneau have appeared 
in various periodicals, including The Journal of the Rutgers 


University Library (edited with distinction by Rudolph Kirk, 
Princeton 1922) and American Literature. In the latter quarterly 
he described ‘‘An Unlisted Item in the Bibliography of Philip 


Freneau:” a broadside prospectus for a Monmouth County 
newspaper. Although the proposed newspaper was never 
published, the prospectus has survived. It was located by Miss 
E. Marie Becker, Librarian of the Monmouth County His- 
torical Society in Freehold, New Jersey. The broadside pros- 
pectus was printed “‘in small pica type on a sheet of common 
paper, eight by thirteen inches in size.” 

Was there ever issued a broadside prospectus for The Time- 
Piece? Miss Becker reports that the Monmouth County His- 
torical Society has no such prospectus; Dr. Leary has been 
unable to find one. Yet there is reason to think that such a 
prospectus was issued. The Princeton file of The Time-Piece 
begins with Volume I, Number 3 (March 17, 1797). This 
issue contains an address ‘To the Public,” signed by Freneau, 
in which he calls attention to the “general outlines of the Plan 
on which the Paper is intended to be edited,” and states that 
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these plans have already been given “in printed Proposals, 
issued some weeks ago in this city [New York].” These 
“Proposals” are reprinted in the issue containing this address; 
but the implication of Freneau’s remarks is that they were 
first issued in broadside form. The Library would be interested 
to know if such a broadside exists. 

Freneau’s own copy of his Poems (Monmouth, N.J., 1795) 
has recently been purchased by the Library. It is bound ina 
homely but sturdy green morocco binding, probably early 
American, nineteen century, with Freneau’s name stamped 
in gold within a gold-lined panel on the front cover. This 
copy contains numerous autograph notes, additions, and 
changes, in Freneau’s hand. His patriotism is symbolized by 
his triumphant inscription at the top of the half-title leaf: ““The 
game is over, Sirs, & You must pay Respect and Honor to— 
America.” Apparently this copy was given to his young 
grandson, who had been named after the poet: Philip Freneau 
Leadbeater. A late inscription in blue-green ink occurs at the 
head of the ‘“Table of Contents” page: ‘“To Philip Leadbeater 
Freneau / 1830—P.F.—No. 1383.” Since Freneau was still 
living in 1830, he could have written a presentation inscription 
for his grandson, but the writing is not his and is certainly not 
the writing of a boy in his early ’teens. Apparently the grand- 
son, who changed the order of his names, recorded at some 
unknown time the fact that the book had been given to him by 
his grandfather in 1830; that it took the number “1383” in the 
library of Philip Leadbeater Freneau. 

Another association-copy in our Freneau collection is a 
volume of Alexander Pope’s Letters (London, 1757) which 
seems to have belonged to Freneau’s father. The first page of 
the text contains, with many a flourish, a quaint autograph: 
‘Peter Fresneau 1761.” It may be safe to assume, then, that 
this volume was added to the already famous library of the 
poet’s father after he had established himself and his family at 
‘**Mount Pleasant” in Monmouth County, but before he had 
quite completed the metamorphosis from the Huguenot 
Pierre Fresneau to the New Jersey citizen, Peter Freneau. 
The book would naturally have appealed to the searching eye 
of the young poet, exploring his father’s good library. For- 
tunately, there are at least fifteen annotations in Philip 
Freneau’s characteristic hand, and two of these are poetic 
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translations of Latin passages quoted by Pope in his letters. 
The second of these translations is signed, ““P.F. 1774.” This 
date stimulates the imagination. It may be permissible to 
suppose that Freneau, three years after his graduation from 
Nassau Hall, spent some time at home following his unpleasant 
experiences as an apprentice-schoolmaster; that during one of 
these visits, in 1774, he quite naturally singled out the Letters 
of Alexander Pope as pleasant reading, and was tempted to con- 
tinue his practice in versification by making metrical transla- 
tions of passages which appealed to him. The first passage had 
a special association for a young poet, for it occurs in a letter 
from Pope to Wycherley when the young Pope was thanking 
the older writer for his public praise: “. . . If my verses 
should meet with a few flying commendations, Virgil has 
taught me, that a young author has not too much reason to 
be pleased with them, when he considers that the natural 
consequence of praise is envy and calumny. 


“St ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem. 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro.” 


Freneau, after marking the passage, “‘see next page,” took 
advantage of a blank space thereon to write his translation: 


“If too much praise I chance to find 
With Lady’s Gloves my temples bind 
Lest evil tongues and envious blame 
Should blast your rising poet’s fame.” 


Some kind reader who is a botanist may be able to tell us just 
why Freneau singled out the plant known to him as “‘Lady’s 
Glove” for its astringency equivalent to the berry-balm 
recommended by Virgil! If this creates a problem, there can 
be no problem as to why young Freneau should be interested 
in young Pope’s cautious aspirations. 

The second translation which Freneau wrote on a page of 
this volume is equally interesting. In a letter to Steele, dated 
November 7, 1712, Pope has included a discussion of Em- 
peror Adrian’s last words (“‘Adriani Morientis Ad Animam’’), 
thus quoted: 

Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibts in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec (ut soles) dabis joca! 
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There follows Pope’s translation, in two quatrains, followed by 
the later and more elaborate “‘Ode.” Freneau, reading these 
lines, tried without much success to catch the wistful and sad 
playfulness of the soliloquy, in the original number of lines: 
“Little pleasing wandring mind 

Guest and companion soft and kind 

Now to what regions will you go 

All pale and stiff and naked too 

And jest no more as you were wont to do?” 


A worthy exercise, but not too satisfactory. And there is an 
unhappy connotation in the reference to the Emperor’s mind 
as ‘‘soft.” 


Mr. Boyd’s article, ‘““The Remarkable Adventures of Stephen 
Sayre,” represent an interest in this curious Princetonian 
which began about twelve years ago, when Mr. Boyd pub- 
lished one of Sayre’s documents, with a brief biographical 
sketch, in the second volume of The Susquehannah Company 
Papers. For more than a quarter of a century the late V. 
Lansing Collins, with the assiduous devotion of a true an- 
tiquary, sought information in the archives of London, Paris, 
Copenhagen, Washington and elsewhere about the colorful 
career of Sayre (Princeton 1757). Mr. Collins’ unfinished 
biography and voluminous notes have been presented to the 
Library and, through the courtesy of Mrs. Collins, have been 
made available for Mr. Boyd’s essay. The oval headpieces are 
reproduced from two miniatures of Sayre, one made at about 
the time of his graduation from Nassau Hall, the other perhaps 
at the height of his career. Photographs of these miniatures 
were included among Mr. Collins’ papers; the present loca- 
tion of the originals is unknown. If any of our readers has 
information concerning these miniatures, the Library would 
be happy to receive it. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XII, Number 2 
February 1941 


At the end of Volume I of the Chronicle there were 94 paid 
subscriptions. Bills for Volume II were mailed out early last 
fall and 75 subscriptions have been received to date. It is 
evident that subscriptions are still very much too few to enable 
the Chronicle to be at all self-supporting. The only way whereby 
the Chronicle can be carried through Volume II is by means of 
contributions from the Friends. It is to be regretted that this 
is so. The Chronicle is, by general opinion, distinctly worth 
carrying on, and we must continue, for this volume at least, to 
depend upon contributions. The Chairman has assured us 
that we can count on the badly needed support. We hope that 
this support will come from several Friends rather than from 
only two as was the case last year. 


GIFTS 


ONcE more we acknowledge our gratefulness to the Friends 
for gifts of books and manuscripts. We should like to list all of 
them in detail, but lack of sufficient space prevents this. These 
few have been selected from the group: from Mrs. Bayard 
Henry, Letters from John Pintard to his daughter Eliza Noel Pintard 
Davidson, 1816-33, two volumes, together with four volumes of 
Princeton publications; from Archibald MacLeish, the 
original manuscript of his first annual report as Librarian of 
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Congress; from Frederick H. Osborn 710, thirteen volumes on 
diplomatic affairs; from Mrs. John R. McLean jointly with 
Percy R. Pyne II °03, a collection of books in literature and 
history, as well as Pyne family papers; from Dr. Joseph E, 
Raycroft collection of material related to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference together with group of photographs of meetings of the 
Council of Ten; from the Honorable David A. Reed ’00, a 
copy of Cicero, Epistolae Familiares, printed by Jenson in 1471; 
from Kenneth H. Rockey 716, five interesting volumes on 
economics; and from Mrs. Philip Ashton Rollins, three 
numbers of The Colophon, and three volumes on book-making. 
John H. Scheide ’96, presented a very interesting New England 
Jacobean Bible Box, circa 1690, which came from the Barrett 
Family, Concord, Mass. 

Gifts were also received from the following Friends: 

Richard S. Angell ’27, Laurence Roberts Carton ’07, Dr. 
Philip G. Cole ’06, Prof. Paul R. Coleman-Norton °19, Pierre 
F. Cook ’92, John C. Cooper, Jr. 09, Jasper E. Crane ’01, Dr. 
William Delpuech ’79, Glanville Downey °31, Dr. Max 
Farrand 92, Dr. John M. T. Finney ’84, Junius P. Fishburn 
°18, James C. Healey ’15, E. G. Herendeen ’18, John F. Joline, 
Jr. ?07, Edwin W. Kemmerer, Clarence D. Kerr ’01, Rens- 


selaer W. Lee ’20, Rev. Walter Lowrie ’90, Albert E. McVitty 
98, Dr. Frank J. Mather, Jr., Prof. Thomas M. Parrott ’88, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Charles Presbrey ’06, Prof. George M. 
Priest °94, Reuben J. Ross ’13, Bernhard K. Schaefer °20, 
Prof. Charles P. Stacey, Prof. Willard Thorp, Rev. Nathan 
F. Van Horsen *94, Malcolm O. Young. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the November issue of the Chronicle the Emergency 
Fund has been enriched by contributions from Jeremiah A. 
Farrington °41, Howard F. Taylor ’08, and Mrs. Charles 
R. Williams. Our special fund for the purchase of Victorian 
poetry and books in the Celtic renaissance continues to be 
supported very generously by Francis H. Payne °91. The 
contributions from these four Friends total $118.00. 
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